A   HISTORY   OF   MEDICINE

as a naturalist and antiquary. King Charles II, in visiting
the town in 1671, conferred on Browne the honour of knight-
hood.1

His best known work is Religio Medici, which he wrote at the
age of thirty, just after his return from his three years of conti-
nental study (i635).2 It was not intended for publication, but
was circulated, in manuscript, among his friends. Printed by one
of them without permission, a copy reached the notorious Sir
Kenelm Digby, who wrote his Observations on it, and thus hastened
the appearance of the authorized edition of 1643, which had a great
reception in England and on the Continent, despite its unorthodox
views. Twenty editions appeared during the author's lifetime,
and there* have been innumerable editions since then. Religio
Medici was written at a time when the new thought had separated
science and medicine from the Church. The very title was a
paradox, as it was inconceivable that a medical man could be a
religious man. Browne seeks to reconcile faith and reason,
although he recognizes that " many things are true in Divinity
which are neither inducible by reason nor confirmable by sense."
His scientific mind would not accept a literal interpretation of the
scriptures. " For the first chapters of Genesis, I must confess a
great deal of obscurity," he wrote ; he " would gladly know how
Moses burnt the Golden Calf, for that mystical metal consumeth
not in fire ; " he could not dream " that there should be at the
last day any Judicial proceeding or calling to the bar as indeed
the Scripture seems to imply," as the idea of Hell was incon-
ceivable to him. A loyal son of the Church of England, he was
no slave to creed, for he had " no antipathy in dyet, humour,
air, or anything," and for him " all places, all airs, make one
Countrey."

His training as a physician induced him to remark upon the
intricacy of human anatomy, and to marvel how health was pre-
served. " I that have examined the parts of a man and know upon
what tender filaments that Fabrick hangs, do wonder that we are
not always sick." But he found in the Fabrick " no Organ or
Instrument for the rational Soul." " Thus we are men and we
know not how : there is something in us that can be without us
and will be after us." Whence it came he could not tell. It is

1 Sir N. Moore, The History of the Study of Medicine in the British Isles, 1908, p. 69
* W. Oskr, "Sir Thomas Browne," ,The library, January 1906.    (Reprinted
Art Alabama Student find Other Essays.)
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